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Granville Hicks on 
Democracy and Socialism 


Granville Hicks, member of the Harvard 
faculty and author of “I Like America,” 
addressed the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, Boston branch, in Uni- 
tarian headquarters, on Monday evening, 
January 16, and assured them that com- 
munists were not antidemocratic and only 
expected a mass demand for socialism if, 
after further trial, the now stalled capi- 
talistic system could not be made to work. 

Mr. Hicks began by pointing out that 
it was only within the last century that 
the idea of democracy had won general 
acceptance. And just at the time, he 
said, that political democracy had begun 
to be accepted, economic inequality was 
becoming greater and greater. This ine- 
quality did much to destroy the effective- 
ness of political democracy, and more and 
more people began to demand a different 
kind of economic system. Thus the idea 
of socialism came into existence almost as 
soon as democracy itself. 

There is, Mr. Hicks insisted, no funda- 
mental conflict between democracy and 
socialism. Indeed, he asserted, only under 
socialism would true democracy become 
possible. Only when the whole population 
is given the abundance that we can pro- 
duce, and only when the vast inequalities 
of capitalism have been eliminated, will 
democracy become a reality. 

The real conflict today, he maintained, 
is not between democracy and socialism 
but between democracy and fascism. As 
those who enjoy privileges under the 
present system have those privileges 
diminished, they struggle to protect them, 
and one form that struggle takes is fascism. 
Fascism, according to Mr. Hicks, is al- 
ways a tool of powerful reactionary in- 
terests, and it always abolishes democracy, 
destroys culture, and incites race hatred. 

Mr. Hicks explained that, like all mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, like all 
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followers of Karl Marx, he desired the 
establishment of socialism. But he pointed 
out that his immediate interest was in the 
creation of conditions under which social- 
ism could be gradually and peacefully in- 
troduced. To bring this about, he was 
even willing to work with those who wanted 
to reform the capitalist system. “If you 
are right,’ he said, ‘‘and capitalism can 
be made to work, so that there will be 
enough for everybody, and so that there 
will be no more depressions, then there 
will be no hope of introducing socialism. 
If, however, I am right, and capitalism 
cannot be made to work successfully, 
then I believe the people of this country 
will demand the setting up of socialism. 
In any case, the first step is to protect de- 
mocracy against fascism at home and 
abroad, and the second is to raise the pro- 
ductive level of the country. The two 
tasks, as Mr. Roosevelt pointed out in his 
message to Congress, are very closely re- 
lated.” 

Mr. Hicks closed by challenging his 
audience to work more diligently for de- 
mocracy. “Don’t think,” he said, ‘“‘that 
you are accomplishing anything by shout- 
ing democratic slogans or by denouncing 
real or mythical enemies of democracy. 
You have got to fight to maintain demo- 
cratic rights wherever they are endan- 
gered. More than that, you have to get 
rid of the economic abuses that are so ap- 
parent today. If you can get rid of poverty 
and unemployment and insecurity, de- 
mocracy will take care of itself.” 


First Church of Salem 


The 310th annual meeting of the First 
Congregational Society in Salem, Mass., 
was held on Monday evening, January 16, 
1939. Hon. William D. Chapple was re- 
elected moderator; Everett Whipple was 
reelected treasurer, and Dr. William F. 
Strangman was again chosen as clerk. 

New members of the standing commit- 
tee elected were Albert E. Cole, Mrs. 
William G. Maloon, Harold B. Pingree, and 
William C. Waters. 

Samuel H. Batchelder was added to the 
board of trustees. 

There was an unusually large number 
present at the annual supper which pre- 
ceded the business meeting. 


Murray to Newton 


The Channing Religious Society of New- 
ton, Mass., has called Irving R. Murray to 
its pulpit. Mr. Murray received the degree 
of A. B. from Harvard in 1936, and is a 
member of the class of 1939 at the Har- 
vard Divinity School. He will take up his 
duties on February 1. 


Silliman to Hollis 


Rey. Vincent B. Silliman has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Unitarian 
ehurch at Hollis, N. Y., and assumed his 
duties there on Sunday, January 22. 


Forthcoming Events 


January 26: Old Colony Federation of the 
Laymen’s League, Rockland, Mass. 
Supper-meeting 6.80 p. m. Speaker: 
Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester. 

January 28-29: Southwest Regional Con- 
ference, Dallas, Tex. 

January 28-29: Essex Federation Y. P. 
R. U. Midwinter Conference, North 
Andover, Mass. 

January 29: Sunday evening union service. 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre. 

January 29: Installation, Rev. Kenneth 
C. Gesner, Dallas, Tex., by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot. 

January 29: Metropolitan Conference, 
midwinter meeting, Brookyln, N. Y. 
January 29: Minister-Laymen Partner- 

ship Sunday, ‘‘Ethics in Business,” 

January 31: Conference of the Committee 
on Social Service of the General Alli- 
ance, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

February 2: Chicago Associate Alliance, 
Unity Church, Chicago, Il. 

February 3: Memphis, Tenn. Annual 
business meeting. Installation of Rev. 
Robert W. Jones. Sermon by Dr. 

Frederick May Eliot. 

February 5: Young People’s Sunday. 

February 5: Sunday evening union service, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp. 

February 5: Bay Shore Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U., Middleboro, Mass. 

February 5-11: Young People’s Week. 

February 6: 10.30 a.m. General Alliance 
Monday Conference, Hale Chapel, First 
Church in Boston. Symposium on 
women’s church organizations. Speak- 
ers: State leaders of four Protestant 
groups, 

February 7: 10 a.m. Meeting of the West- 
ern Conference board of directors, 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago. 

February 10: Social Night of Young 
People’s Week. 

February 10: North Middlesex Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., Nashua, N. H. 

February 11-12: Lake Erie Federation of 
the Y. P. R. U., Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 12: Sunday evening union ser- 
vice, Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
Sermon by Dr. Charles E. Park. 

February 13: Boston Association of Min- 
isters. 

February 18: Metropolitan Conference, 
New York, N. Y. 

February 13: Metropolitan Liberal Min- 
isters’ Club, New York, N. Y. 

February 18: Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
February 19: Sunday evening union ser- 
vice, Arlington Street Church, Boston. 

Sermon by Rev. John N. Mark. 

February 26: Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
director of Unitarian Youth Commis- 
sion, speaking in the evening to the 
young people of the Chicago Area at the 
First Unitarian Church. 
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“Unitarian” 


Our cover picture this week represents the new 
banner of the American Unitarian Association which 
for the last few weeks has hung outside its head- 
quarters on Beacon Street, Boston. The banner is a 
symbol of our growing self-confidence as a denomina- 
tion. The subtler apparent symbolism of the folds 
of the flag shutting off the view of the steeple of an 
evangelical church is, as far as we are concerned, ac- 
cidental. Or, as the owners of wrecked steamers used 


to put it in bowing their way out of accepting re- - 


sponsibility for lost lives, it is an act of God. 
Meanwhile the word “Unitarian” began with the 
new year to appear on our cover and will continue to 
do so. This is not a gesture of sectarianism or a 
drawing away from our fellow Churches. It is simply 
a recognition that, after all, our denomination has an 
organization, a history—of which we can be proud and 
of which we are proud, sometimes to the exclusion 
of humility—and a forward thrust into the future. 
After all, when a name has connotations which have 
by now largely replaced the bare denotation of one as 
against three: when around that core a rich penumbra 
spreads out, that name should be cherished. And it is. 


Religious Education and 
Business Ethics 


WHEN WE PRINTED Victor Yarros’ article, “‘Re- 
ligious Education—What and How,” in the last issue 
of the old year, we expected that it would start con- 
troversy, and within a week or so we hope to print a 
commentary on it from the point of view of a re- 
ligious educator. Meanwhile we print this week a 
reply to some of Mr. Yarros’ possible implications. 
We say “‘possible” because we do not think that Mr. 
Yarros would admit that Mr. Schacht’s reply ad- 
dressed itself to the fundamental aspect of his argu- 
ment. We agree with Mr. Schacht’s contention that 
the majority of business men are honest, and we are 
sure Mr. Yarros would, too. We agree that there are 
honest utility companies—although it would take 
quite a few of them to cancel out Insull. 

On the other hand, if the social set-up is ethically 
wrong or antiquated, the fact that the men who run it 
are honest is not going to help very much. If, to be 
slightly more specific, the theory of capitalism is 
erected on the supposition that international trade 
shall be free and competition and prices allowed to 
run a free course, then our whole system of tariffs and 
of trusts is wrong, morally and technologically. And 
if Mr. Schacht could demonstrate that every business 


man working under tariff protection and with trust 
agreements was a very angel of purity it would not 
right that wrong. On the other hand, if free trade is 
impossible in these days and if the trust is inevitable— 
as our captains of industry agree with Karl Marx 
that it is—then protection of industry by tariff and 
elimination of competition in business must be matched 
by government benefits to unprotected agriculture 
and by protection of workers by unions, and sooner 
or later, by demands for “the closed shop” to stop 
competition by nonunion workers. In other words, 
what the sane radical is after is a social balance: either 
free trade and competition for all, industrialists as 
well as farmers and workers, or else protection for all. 
What we have today is a system which is out of 
balance: which is socialized for some elements in 
the community and cut-throat competition for 
others. 

And if persons are to be blamed, those persons 
are not the business men, who act as they must if they 
are to survive, but all those people, in the pew, in the 
pulpit, directing religious education, who refuse to 
face the situation, who would make religion a sort of 
spiritual analogue to physical beauty culture, some- 
thing entirely individual; people, in short, whose vir- 
tue is fugitive and cloistered: and if the reader would 
like that last phrase expanded we refer him to John 
Milton’s ‘“‘Areopagitica.”’ 


The Social Action Digest 


SITTING AT THE EDITORIAL DESK of The 
Christian Register is, in one respect, something like 
standing on the bridge of a battleship moving at 
whatever a battleship’s top speed is, and watching 
the lighter members of the fleet—submarine chasers, 
torpedo boats and what not—go scudding by at ten 
times the speed. What with The Axis, The Y. P. 
Rk. U. News, occasional tracts, Horizons, and latterly 
the reprints of our radio broadcasts, we are well ac- 
companied by lighter and speedier craft. 

With the closing of the old year a new and un- 
usually speedy member was added to our fleet. This 
is The Social Action Digest—which is ‘‘published by the 
Committee on Social Action of the Unitarian Youth 
Commission and the Young People’s Religious Union.” 
The Committee on Social Action consists of Katha- 
rine A. Bacon, chairman, 25 Beacon Street, Boston; 
John Anderson, Westwood, Calif.; John Findly, 
Medford, Mass.; Peter H. Samsom, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and Jack Lynes, Cleveland, Ohio. Although their 
monthly is at present in the mimeograph stage, it is 
edited so competently and makes so direct an attack 
on the social problems of the day that we expect to 
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see its circulation reach the point where it can be 
printed. 

The social action which this paper describes and 
urges is action on the international, the national, the 
community and Church fields. It informs its readers 
of the latest developments in the fields where democ- 
racy is being attacked internationally: in Czechoslo- 
vakia, in Spain, in China, and in Germany. It in- 
forms them in advance of pending bills in Congress 
which would aid or hurt the democratic cause; it calls 
attention to recent books bearing on the social ques- 
tion, and it recommends films that deal factually or 
imaginatively with the tensions in the contemporary 
world. 

Although edited by youth for youth, The Social 
Action Digest may be commended to the more in- 
telligent and sophisticated members of the older gen- 
eration. Other members of that generation—people 
who have permitted their prejudices to harden as 
their arteries hardened—should be warned against it: 
they would probably discover that they were allergic 
to it. 

However, if we were the largest denomination in 
America and all our young people were reading Social 
Action Digest we would look upon the future very 
hopefully. The fact that larger denominations than 
ours do have publications similar in intent to this 
monthly does prevent us from being altogether pessi- 
mistic about the next fifty years. 


Communism on Beacon Hill 


COMMUNISM, in the person of Granville Hicks— 
see news columns for further details—invaded Beacon 
Hill last week and triumphantly battered down the 
doors of 25 Beacon Street, Boston, where it was met 
by 120 members of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 

There was surprisingly little violence and what 
violence did occur took place when the crowd stormed 
a wooden barricade to get at the chicken a la king at 
the other side of it. 

Apart from that the occasion served to recall the 
truth of the proverb that if you grasp the nettle firmly 
it will not sting. Mr. Hicks, questioned firmly, was 
able to return reassuring answers. What the com- 
munists want, he insisted, is not a revolution and a 
dictatorship but a peaceful transition from the present 
system to a socialistic system, and by that he does 
not mean a closed national corporation but a loose 
system in which all sorts of free cooperative groups 
would function. 

Indeed, it would not be unfair to him to say that 
he indicated that as far as America was concerned com- 
munism is not an immediate issue. The immediate 
issue is the establishment of democracy throughout 
the world and its preservation and strengthening in 
America. To that end we must strive to improve 
economic conditions in the capitalistic framework. If 
a reformed capitalism can be made to work then the 
demand for communism will die out. If not, the 
establishment of democracy will at least give us a 
working base from which socialism may be attained 
peacefully. 

One remark made by Mr. Hicks was very il- 
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luminating. He had spoken the previous day, he said, 
at the Harvard Club (of Boston). The members had 
taken all that he had to say about communism very 
calmly. But when he praised Roosevelt and spoke 
well of the C. I. O. they took it much less calmly. 
In other words, it is always the immediate thing that 
excites us. And possibly that would be true any- 
where. The long range view—which after all is the 
religious view and also the scientific view—is one 
that few people can take. A great physiologist, talk- 
ing about social progress, once remarked, in rather a 
matter of fact tone, “There are very few people who 
can look at things from the point of view of a thousand 
years hence.” 

Well, possibly in the imperfect state of our knowl- 
edge today it would not do them much good if they 
did. But this scientist, we know, would be perfectly 
content to die knowing that he had made a contribu- 
tion to knowledge which would only be utilized a 
thousand years hence. And we call that being re- 
ligious even if the man of whom we speak calls himself 
an atheist. 

But if we do cultivate the long range view we can 
apply it to present events. A correspondent in this 
issue suggests that we observe Lenin’s anniversary by 
considering him from a religious point of view, and we 
suggest, in return, that as long as Lenin is dead the 
suggestion is fairly safe. But some day Roosevelt and 
the C. I. O. are going to be pages in history—and 
then we will view them with some degree of objectivity. 
Why not assume that objectivity now? 

That the Harvard Club and the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice are both willing to give their 
platforms to Professor Hicks, who is not only a com- 
munist in theory but a defender of Russia, is a sign 
that some people can and do make some approach to 
such objectivity. 


We Are Asked for a Comment 


A READER sends us an advertisement from a con- 
temporary—a far from fundamentalist and a very in- 
telligent contemporary—and suggests that it is per- 
haps worth some comment, adding that it may be 
difficult to make any comment that shall be in good 
taste! The advertisement, only part of which we 
reproduce, runs as follows: 


Just Published 
Meet the Man 
You 
Were Born to Love 
By Rev. —— 
An affectionately and dramatically written story 
of the Life of Our Lord. - 


Perhaps our correspondent did not mean to sug- 
gest editorial comment but simply a satiric aside in 
the column of Irresponsibilities. But it is perhaps 
worth while to bring this advertisement to the atten- 
tion of our readers simply as a reminder to them of the 
large amount of sheer sentimentality, bad taste, and 
general all ’round obnoxiousness that is spread around 
as religion. That advertisement, in the sphere of re- 
ligion, is, of course, on a par with poetry of the Guest 
type and the sentimental love story in the sphere of 
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popular literature; with certain types of radio pro- 
grams and of moving pictures. In ethics it is on a par 
with the actions of people—usually childless—who die 
and leave sizable fortunes to poodles or cats. This, 
of course, does not mean that we suggest that the 
writer of the advertisement was a soggy sentimental- 
ist. The chances are that he wrote it with his tongue 
in his cheek. He would not have written it in those 
terms if he had not known there was a public all set 
to respond toit. And that is the public we are talk- 
ing about: blind to reality, whose tear ducts are as 
fully stocked as a German ammunition dump; eagerly 
responsive to the third and fourth rate in art and 
thought; the predestined prey of charlatans and of 
leaders who themselves are blind. 

In comparison there is something refreshing and 
jikable about the criminal. You can not merely 


punish him but you may hope to rehabilitate or con- 
vert him. 

But what can you do with the human amoeba— 
with no spine, no standards, no reaction except that 
of total uncritical response to the sentimental and the 
bathetic? 

Perhaps at least we can “‘play down”’ the sort of 
thing that appeals to sentimentality, and protect 
our children and all children against it. Certainly we 
can dispel on every proper occasion the popular idea 
that religion is one of the sentimental, mushy activities 
of life. Our Christianity need not be ‘muscular 
Christianity’’—that nineteenth century English-born 
phrase was itself, probably, the focal point of a good 
deal of sentimentality—but it must be tonic, astrin- 
gent, not oversweet, if it is to be a cleansing force in 
the world of today. 


A Liberal at the International Missionary Council 


The minister of the Old South Church of Boston pic- 
tures the opening of a great international effort toward 
Christian cooperation. 

THE GREAT DECENNIAL MEETING of the 
International Missionary Council is now in mid course. 
The eight commissions of the first series were in session 
four hours daily through last week. The eight com- 
missions of the second series began today a similar 
program for the week now starting. Then will follow 
four days of plenary sessions, from which the reports 
of the Council as a whole should emerge. It is still 
too early to forecast what their tenor will be. The 
intervals between commission meetings are filled with 
all sorts of subcommittees, special interest groups, 
and impromptu foregatherings. We are _ busy 
people. 


I wish I could paint the scene for you. I doubt 


whether any pen could do it, but a brush might give at . 


least some revealing hints. A brush, not a camera, 
for brilliant color is the dominant note, not only of 
this conference but of the land of India. In three 
weeks crowded with engagements I can get no more 
than a succession or confusion of vivid impressions; 
but these impressions will suffice to produce an un- 
fading memory of a world literally if not wholly other 
than our own. Heat and color, splendor and squalor, 
much that is frightening to the newcomer, almost 
nothing that is not utterly alien, the extremes of ec- 
centricity in costume and customs and of beauty and 
ugliness in the amazing children of this fecund soil— 
all these not only smite the senses but all but smash 
them in tremendous impact. 

Madras is a verdant sprawling overgrown village 
of some 700,000 inhabitants. Its open spaces and 
bright vistas are a gracious relief after the overbuilt 
sordid magnificence of Bombay. The Madras Chris- 
tian College, where we are quartered, is located at 
Tambaram, a suburb sixteen miles out, reached by 
fast and frequent electric trains. This is a union 
mission institution for boys, paralleling the Christian 
College for Women, which is in town, and there I 
visited yesterday a cruciform chapel of true Indian 
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type which is a unique gem of beauty. Here at 
Tambaram the new buildings, nine years under con- 
struction, have just been completed. The campus 
lies in a green hill-girt plain. There is a great central 
building flanked by three residential quadrangles 
complete in themselves. The general plan of English 
colleges has here been adapted to a style of archi- 
tecture singularly suited to the setting. The structures 
are of brick faced with buff plaster, uniformly two 
stories high, and with gabled roofs of red tile. They 
flow in sweeping lines of severe simplicity. They are 
arcaded throughout with broad verandas which are 
also promenades at both levels. One feels that a 
significant architectural triumph has been achieved. 
I have not discovered who the designers were, but the 
construction engineers are two Indian gentlemen, one 
of whom I have come to know quite well. 

This ideal situation is being favored just now by 
what is locally called the cold weather. By cold 
weather is meant that the temperature at this season 
seldom rises above the high eighties until afternoon, 
except under the hot sun which has not yet during 
our stay been obscured by any rain. The sky is as 
blue as a sapphire and piled with great fleecy white 
clouds. There are palms and banyans and flowers 
everywhere. Christmas week seems oddly denatured 
in such a climate. 

There are some 450 delegates in attendance while 
the students of the college are on their Christmas 
holiday. From every continent they have come, 
and almost literally from every country. They are of 
every shade, and wear every kind of clothing con- 
ceivable, and some kinds quite inconceivable short of 
actually seeing them. They all speak English, and 
most of them speak it very well. It may be that half 
our number come from Europe, the Americas and 
Australia, but they are by so much the less conspicu- 
ous half that they seem far outnumbered by the 
representatives of the younger churches. And what 
representatives the younger churches have sent! I 
can speak of them only in superlatives. They are on 
the whole more brilliant in mind than in raiment. 
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Many of us are finding that what this conference means 
to us primarily is an abrupt realization of the human- 
ness of human beings everywhere, in compelling il- 
lustration of the brotherhood of man. It is a won- 
derful thing to see and hear the whole varied throng 
joining with one voice and spirit in a grand hymn of 
the Church Universal. It is a more wonderful thing 
to sit on a commission with men and women whose 
answers to roll call suggest an incarnation of the map 
of the world, and to observe with what acumen, pene- 
tration and discrimination they bring out all sides of 
the subject under discussion, including often some 
sides which had never been visible before to us com- 
placent white men. But it is perhaps most wonder- 
ful to join in lighter vein at morning coffee (10.15 
a. m.) or afternoon tea with a little knot literally 
motley, and to find that a black man from Madagascar 
or Central Africa, a Mexican, a Chinese, a Japanese, 
and a Burman who wears his hair in a basket and is 
clad in a pink silk gown, are ‘“‘wisecracking” in a 
sparkling clash of wits such as some of us supposed to 
be a peculiarly American capability. 

We have many Chinese here. They are the only 
delegation advanced enough to have a woman chair- 
man—Dr. Wu, the gracious and scintillating president 
of Len Ching University. And we have the Japanese 
too—and charming people they are. And the Japan- 
ese and the Chinese behave mutually rather better 
than like gentlemen. They behave like Christians. 
One sees them together and understands at last what 
Christian love means. I am not a very emotional 
person, but as privately as possible, yet unashamed, 
I found myself crying a few days ago when Dr. T. Z. 
Koo was explaining with exquisite simplicity, simply 
as an illustration of the way in which religion becomes 
real to us individually, how he had had to take up the 
principle of loving our enemies and find out exactly 
what it meant when the enemies were no longer 800 
miles away but in his own city as armed invaders. 
There were Japanese in his audience, too. Without 
compromising their national loyalty, they were, I 
judged, not his least sympathetic hearers. The Ger- 
mans are here too; in fact, there is quite a Continental 
bloc, all of them, as well as not a few Englishmen, more 
or less completely under the influence, I should say, of 
the crisis theology, though not directly of Barth, its 
originator. I brought with me an intense dislike of 
this sophisticated anti-rationalism. I cannot say that 
I like it any better as yet. But knowing the men who 
hold these ideas does make a difference. One gets 
what they are driving at, and can sympathize with 
their mood while still reprobating their logic, or rather 
their total and arbitrary repudiation of all logic save 
by deduction from premises assumed and even vio- 
lently asserted on faith, and with insistence that to 
scrutinize them would be impious. This bloc has 
been pretty vociferous so far, but I shall be very much 
surprised if in the outcome they appear to have car- 
ried the assembly any distance at all with them in 
matters theological. 

I have a feeling that liberalism is a tabu term at 
Tambaram. And as a liberal I should revolt if it had 
not at length dawned on me that “liberalism” is one 
of the worst of the weasel words against which we have 
always to be on our guard. To the English and Euro- 
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peans it seems to mean two things: a shallow reform- 
ism and a shallow rationalism, of the order of the bland 
and vapid evolutionary optimism of Spencer and Fiske. 
Well, but to us American liberals it means something 
quite apart from these things. It stands for a temper 
and technique, a principle rather than a set of yes- 
terday’s conclusions. Imagine my surprise and re- 
lief, after explaining this to a quasi-Barthian young 
English missionary from Hyderabad, when he replied, 
“But that’s what we call realism! And we’re all that!” 
So there you are. What’s in a name? In this in- 
stance, the difference between having felt myself an 
outraged alien and finding myself a member of the 
family. 

There are a lot of young, or at least of younger, 
people here. It is not a meeting of greybeards, 
though the greybeards are here too—most notably, 
perhaps, in the person of C. F. Andrews, who is a gor- 
geous and startling apparition in white garb of Indian 
fashion, including pwnchas, the mysterious swathing 
garment which is an Indian equivalent for trousers. 
The oldsters are not dominating our counsels. This is 
a vigorous assemblage of, not youngsters exactly, but 
largely people a lot younger than I am, for instance, 
as well as a lot wiser. 

If one were to criticize the arrangements at all, it 
would be at the point of failing to provide for general 
occasions of a strictly social character, where the 
whole crowd could mix and get acquainted. We dine 
in three separate dining-rooms—one in each of the 
three residential “‘halls’”” or quadrangles in which we 
have our rooms—and we work in eight separate 
sections, changing only once in the whole period. We 
come all together only in meetings for devotions or 
lectures, when no general opportunity occurs for 
cultivating the social side of our living here through 
these extraordinary weeks. The only time such an 
opportunity has occurred was at the impressive garden 
party given us last Thursday by the Governor of 
Madras, Lord Erskine, at his summer palace two or 
three miles away; and then we were mingling with an 
equal number of Madras people whom His Excellency 
had invited to help him in welcoming us. I regret. 
that there are still some great names here which for 
me are only names, for I have not seen the persons to 
whom they belong. Perhaps there will yet be some 
provision made in this regard. I hope so. 

What are we doing? We are comparing notes. 
The notes come from everywhere. They bear on the 
gravest problems of the contemporary world situation 
from a standpoint wholeheartedly religious yet never 
doctrinaire. And in thus comparing notes I believe 
that we are discovering the true Notes of the Church 
of Christ throughout all lands, races and ages: not the 
notes that Newman had in mind, in the Apologia, 
not such notes as can be codified, but notes sounding 
in our hearts, in the very and triumphant assurance 
that the Christian faith lives and advances, and that 
beneath and above our multiple divisions on the sur- 
face we Christians are in truth already one in devotion, 
purpose and temper. 

Where shall we come out? Shall we arrive at any 
definitive decisions on any subject? I doubt it. And 
I should hope not. For that the time is not yet ripe. 
But we are walking forward together in that direction, 
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though the road may still be long. The point is that 
we are walking together. That used to lie in my mind 
as a pious aspiration. It lives today in my heart as 


_ a practical and concrete certitude, wherein lies the 
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hope and promise of final victory for the Spirit of 
Jesus among mankind, and the coming of the Kingdom 
of God to earth—whatever that may mean. What it 
means no longer seems vastly important. We shall 
know—or our remote descendants—when we or they 
get there. We are moving in the right direction, at 


Religion and Distribution 


Reprinted from The Christian Register of October 22, 
1936, at the request of the Laymen’s League, which has 
made the study of the relations between business and 
religion the subject of its partnership sermon project. 


TO PROVIDE adequate housing for every family 
in America would be almost no task at all, if it were 
not for our theories of distribution. We have plenty 
of land, plenty of lumber, brick, stone, steel and ce- 
ment. We also have plenty of willing and competent 
workmen who are not engaged in any other urgent 
work just now. Incidentally, we have plenty of money 
and credit to finance such nation-wide building, if we 
could only organize to give people enough earning 
power to provide money and credit for such a purpose. 

Organized business, however, toward which or- 
ganized religion has so largely pursued a hands-off 
policy, has so far failed to do this. Business men would 
generally be delighted, to be sure, to see all that build- 
ing goingon. Such a project would practically abolish 
unemployment; for with the millions of carpenters and 
masons and plumbers and electricians who would then 
be getting and spending real wages, there would be 
such a demand for goods in every line that our indus- 
tries could hardly fill their orders. 

Why, then, don’t we go to it? Why do we leave 
business at such a low ebb, why do we leave millions 
of workers unemployed and why do we leave millions 
of children under the physical and spiritual handicaps 
of crowded slums and shacks, when it would be better 
for business that they should have adequate modern 
housing? 

It is not because we have no business ability, nor 
is it because we have no religious convictions or hu- 
manitarian ideals. We have all those things, but it 
has been our custom to keep them separate. 

There are few if any American business leaders 
who do not believe in God. Almost uniformly, also, 
they believe in being good, and they contribute gen- 
erously to all sorts of worthy charities. But that, to 
them, is religion. It isn’t business. Business, as they 
understand it, is something else. It cannot be denied 
that, although we business men did not object to the 
gospel of human brotherhood, providing the preachers 
confined themselves to spiritual generalities, we did 
object to any insistence that business, in its six-day 
operations, be organized upon such principles. And 
our religious institutions, for some reason or other, 
generally complied with our demands. 

I do not say that this was a conspiracy on the 
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part of capitalists. And I will not even charge that 
the churches were timid and that they compromised 
some principle for fear of alienating wealthy sup- 
porters. Such explanations are too simple. I think 
it more probable that there was confusion all around; 
and just as business failed to see that its great business 
opportunity now lay in organizing unreservedly for 
the common good, the religious leaders failed to see 
and to show how their gospel of love and brotherhood 
could be practically applied. But we can’t deny the 
fact. The best and most profitable business course we 
could have taken was in line with our Sunday, not our 
week-day, thinking; and the worst thing that ever 
happened to organized business was its effort to con- 
tinue on its customary course. This course, so in line 
with business tradition, and so generally unchallenged 
by our religious institutions, eventually led us into 
such depths of depression that business leaders were 
on the verge of despair and the nation generally on the 
verge of chaos. ' 

But what was the course? It was not a course of 
dishonesty or of inhuman greed. It was simply the 
course of getting in business what one honestly could 
get, and of giving in work and wages what one felt 
that he could afford to give without endangering his 
individual survival. In an emergency, to be sure, or 
in time of special uncertainty, this meant not only 
getting what one could but hanging on to what one 
got. Faced by depression, then, our businesses al- 
most uniformly retrenched. They cut wages and they 
laid off employees. And with every cut in wages and 
with every case of unemployment, some family bought 
less than it had been buying before. Less food. Less 
clothes. Less medical and dental service. Less house- 
hold furniture. Less travel. They even moved by 
the millions out of poor houses into poorer ones. Com- 
fortable homes were vacated, and shanty villages 
sprang up in our richest cities. Distributors, of course, 
sold less, and therefore bought less from manufacturers 
in every line. So the factories had to close down, or 
run on part time; and more employees were laid off 
and wages cut again. 

Were we short of money? No. But those who 
had it were hanging on to it, in the way it was sup- 
posed that all thrifty, prudent, practical people 
should. They would rather have invested it, to be 
sure, if there had been any opportunities for profitable 
investment; but, under the circumstances, there 
couldn’t be. Money is a medium of exchange. bBe- 
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cause those who wanted things no longer had the 
necessary money, the exchange of work and goods was 
so interrupted that those who had money couldn’t 
use it profitably. 

And one reason for all this was that our religious 
institutions hadn’t meddled in economics. They had 
the right formula—the only formula which could 
have got us out of our dilemma—but they themselves 
didn’t know how practical that formula was. 

We were all one family—on Sunday. On Monday 
and the rest of the week, however, we were rugged 
individualists. Not actually, of course, but theo- 
retically. Actually, we were one family seven days a 
week, but we seldom thought of it excepting on the 
one day when our business offices were closed. 

There must be no recognition of property rights 
which will carry with it the domination or exploitation 
of other human beings. If we entertain any of these 
notions, we cannot engage in wise—that is, under- 
standing and sympathetic—cooperation on the scale 
that is needed now—needed for the very preservation 
of our human social order. It isn’t even a case of self- 
ishness or unselfishness. It is now a case of concen- 
tration on the prosperity of all in all our business deal- 
ings, or a case of unprofitable business, and serious 
business depressions, and the possible sudden end of 
our whole capitalistic business system. 

If banking directed in the interest of bankers, or 
business directed mainly in the interest of business 
men, could again achieve any lasting success, the 
case would be very different. But that simply is not 
possible. Modern machinery has made it impossible. 
Bankers and business men now depend for their per- 
sonal success upon the successful operation of our 
modern machines; and these machines can be success- 
fully operated only if their products are fully dis- 
tributed. 

We are already one in fact, but then of necessity 
comes the consciousness of our unity. Then we shall 
know that we are one family. Then we shall be lib- 
erated really to cooperate one with another. And this, 
let us remember, is not “crack-pot” idealism. It is 
plain economics and simple arithmetic. But when a 
business man gets out his pencil and adds up these 
facts, do you see why he will be unable to keep religion 
out of distribution? 

But what are our religious institutions going to 
do? Are they going to preach a rugged individual 
salvation, refusing to meddle in social and economic 
problems, or are they going to take the lead in the 
organization of a more abundant life for all? Are 
they going to glorify the past, and content themselves 
with exalting the traditional family virtues, developed 
in the days when the family was an economic unit? 
Or are they going to cooperate in the effort which 
our nation is more or less consciously making to apply 
the cooperative principle which made the family 
what it was to the economic set-up of this machine 
age? 

Are they going to sanction banking primarily 
in the interest of bankers, and business primarily in 
the interest of business men, in the very face of the 
demonstration that such banking and such business 
can now result only in poverty in the midst of plenty? 
Or will they join with the masses of the victims of 
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rugged individualism in their effort, often as yet grop- 
ing and confused, to find their way out of all this dis- 


tress, and their way into a more cooperative, more — 


human, social order? 

Iam making no class appeal. Quite the contrary. 
I am appealing rather against the theory that those 
who have, no matter how honestly, come into great 
possessions, are thereby endowed with some divine 
right to control the economic and spiritual destinies 
of their fellowmen. To pay wages, for instance, which 
do not permit a decent home environment; to take 
profits which do not permit adequate distribution to 
the masses; and to count among their American lib- 
erties the liberty to continue business in a way which 
can have no other result than nation-wide depression. 

Such a theory of our rights, unfortunately, is not 
confined to the possessors of special privilege. This 
unsocial theory is so ingrained in our social tradition 
that we often think of it as selfishness or as human 
nature. But human nature, as I see it, is basically the 
will to survive, and I don’t know how we could ever 
do without it. If people think they can survive best 
by getting ahead of one another, I shall expect them 
to go on trying, as a general rule, to get ahead of one 
another. When they come to see, however, that their 
best chance of survival is through getting ahead with 
one another, they will inaugurate cooperation. 

There is a great new system of distribution de- 
veloping in America—a system which, if it works, will 
help business tremendously, by enabling millions in 
our lowest-income groups to buy, and therefore to 
have far more than was ever possible before. I am 
speaking of the consumer-cooperative system. It is 
interesting to note how some of our American business 
men are viewingit. Dothey say it won’t work? No. 
They are alarmed, rather, lest it put them out of 
business; which is an admission, on their part, that 
they consider it a more efficient system of distribution 
than is the one in which they are engaged. 

Now, that’s a most interesting point of view— 
both from the standpoint of religion and of business. 
As a student of business, I can assure them that the 
consumer-cooperative movement, if it succeeds in 
serving the masses better than they have been served, 
will help instead of injuring all legitimate business. 
They need not be alarmed, then, for fear it will suc- 
ceed. If they were guided by the business facts, in- 
stead of by this quaint attitude of theirs, they would 
be alarmed, rather, lest the new movement might 
fail; and they would cooperate with the cooperatives in 
an effort to see that they secured the best possible 
business management. 

The cooperative movement, to be sure, is basically 
economic, as was the family, and other institutions 
which have made it possible for man to realize so 
many of his spiritual ideals. But it is more than eco- 
nomic. It is charged with aspiration and with ideal- 
ism. It is warmly, humanly passionate; and it is 
demonstrating day by day that there is more real 
satisfaction and more business success in working 
together for the common good than there ever could 
be in a free-for-all struggle on the part of everybody 
to get ahead of everybody else. And many churches, 
I am glad to say, of many faiths and creeds, are al- 
ready helping to organize such cooperation. 


An Answer to Mr. Yarros 


THE ARTICLE, “Religious Education—What and 
How,” by Victor 8. Yarros appearing in the December 
29 issue of The Christian Register is typical not only of 
the provocative articles we need from time to time, but 
also of the kind which needs a reply. 

One cannot help but be sympathetic with Mr. 
Yarros’ deep-felt experience that the essential spirit 
and teachings of Jesus are at loggerheads with the 
spirit of our day in most areas of life. A satisfactory 
dealing with this dilemma is a gnawing and persistent 
problem for every one of us. 

What are some of the things which the earnest 
seeker after truth sees as he looks at this haunting 
dilemma? He notes for one thing that Jesus was a 
perfectionist. He had a vision of a perfect world 
made up of perfect individuals. 
kingdom of God upon this earth was to be. Jesus 
himself grew to feel that all the children of men could 
never be trained to be such; that the only way by 
which this perfection could come would be by a great 
act of God which would wipe out the evil in this world 
and leave it a place for perfect individuals. He be- 
lieved, also, of course, that the kingdom of God is 
here now for each one of us in proportion as he takes its 
spirit into his own heart and lives it out in every 
thought and deed. But he will have to accept the 
consequences of living this out in a now imperfect 
world which will frustrate him at many points. The 
time of real reward for such individuals will come 
when God makes the world the right kind so that such 
individuals may have their fullest and most perfect 
development in this life. 

However, the messianic reign Jesus told his fol- 
lowers they would experience before their own death 
never came. Nor do we see hope of any supernatural 
act taking place to produce such a world for us. We 
expect to remain in an imperfect world as long as we 
live, and expect its imperfections to remain as long as 
it lasts. This means that forever there will be the 
tragic dilemma of the high idealist having his life meet 
the practical evils of the world in which he lives. 

Yet is this dilemma so tragic? Here we are up 
against the old problem of evil which we cannot take 
time to discuss now. I will simply suggest that 
under the heading of ““The Glory of the Imperfect” 
we can find evidence to suggest that the imperfections 
of the world make possible much of its glory as well 
as its tragedy. 

The main point I should like to return to at this 
time is that I do not believe for a moment that Jesus’ 
unrealized expectation of a messianic reign is a neces- 
sary incentive to his way of life, nor an adequate ex- 
cuse for not doing all in our power to live out his spirit 
and teachings in our lives. It is certainly perfectly 
clear to me that his essential spirit and teachings are 
still valid for this imperfect world as we struggle to 
understand and live the highest destiny we can con- 
ceive for ourselves and all mankind. There are a 
number of obstacles which seem to stand between 
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many people and a real desire and effort to live out 
the spirit and teachings of Jesus. Three of these 
obstacles are: (1) failure to see that ideals are realities 
of fundamental consequence in life; (2) that there 
must be a deep and abiding sense of dedication to 
them because of their supreme significance and im- 
portance; (8) thoroughgoing use of the imagination 
in applying them to all the situations in life one meets. 
Until more people can be helped to take these three 
steps into a thoughtful, practicing life of religious 
idealism they are in no position to understand the 
idealism of Jesus, let alone practice it effectively. 


The Unethical Business Man 

There is one aspect of Mr. Yarros’ paper to which 
I feel I must speak at some length. It is the way in 
which he refers to the social problems of the day and 
the fact that the Church must meet these head-on 
and interpret them in the spirit of Jesus. Take, for 
example, the way in which he introduces one para- 
graph: “No wonder, either, that arrogant, tyrannical 
and reactionary employers, and their ingenious and 
well-paid lawyers, so often object to explicit sermons 
or discussions of contemporary social and economic 
questions in churches and tell the openminded, liberal 
minister to ‘stick to the teachings of Jesus!’ They are 
aware of the fact that ‘sticking to the teachings of 
Jesus’ in glittering generalities and empty phrases in 
no wise threatens the beneficiaries of privilege and 
the possessors of ill-gotten wealth.”’ 

When we ministers listen to a layman ipake a 
statement about the laziness of ministers, their fre- 
quent failures to be of any use to our present society, 
or any such generalization, most of us leap to the de- 
fense of our fellows if not of our selves. Such state- 
ments simply make us angry. We are willing to ad- 
mit the grain of truth, but we are unwilling to have 
the general impression they give go uncorrected. Now 
it seems to me that Mr. Yarros—and other men like 
him often speaking and writing on the social problems 
confronting business men and employers today—do 
exactly the same thing. They make sweeping gen- 
eralizations about the tyrannical arrogant business 
men and their crooked lawyers, etc., and then wonder 
why it is that some of the fine business men and high- 
minded lawyers in their congregation—or among their 
readers—feel badly about what they have said. My 
wider and deeper contact with some outstanding 
business men in our Unitarian fellowship in recent 
years has led me to see and understand the unfortunate 
consequences of this sort of attack. Through these 
contacts and observations also I have come to learn 
bits of information that I think are worth setting down 
at this particular time. 

A few years ago I read Ernest Gruening’s book, 
“The Public Pay’’—a brilliant exposé of what some of 
the public utility companies have done in the way of 
propaganda in schools and women’s clubs, etc., in 
favor of public utilities being privately owned and ad- 
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ministered. The book was certainly a collection of 
startling revelations. Inflamed by it all I preached a 
sermon giving some of the best illustrations in the 
book. A few days after that sermon I was in the office 
of a man who for years had been in the investment 
business. He pointed out to me that all the stories I 
had used undoubtedly were true, and there was cer- 
tainly no doubt in his mind but that some of the utility 
companies in this country were just as rotten as could 
be. In fact he said he could name one or two with 
whom he would not trust “even a plugged nickel.” 
But he went on to say that one should not let such 
misdemeanors on the part of some companies blind 
one to the fact that there were some exceedingly fine 
private utility companies in this country rendering 
splendid service at a very reasonable price. In fact 
he pointed to one utility company in our own city, 
which is famous for its fine treatment of employees 
(which I personally have checked from time to time), 
for the reasonable rates of its products and for the 
outstanding character of its president and his asso- 
ciates. And, we should add, its fairness in a moderate 
return of something like five percent, or sometimes less, 
to its investors. 
This layman was dead right. 


Some Good Business Men 


I should also like to point out that I happen to 
know that one of the large manufacturing companies 
in our city, when it was finally forced to lay off men, 
used as many as they could to do outside jobs around 
the factory and in buildings. Moreover, when a ten 
percent cut had to come in wages it came not only for 
the workers but also for management and as a cessa- 
tion of dividends to the owners. There was no resump- 
tion of dividends or of wage increases to factory hands 
and the management until everybody received the 
increase when business warranted it. In another 
large factory in the city when men had to be laid off 
the men who had been with the company longest 
stayed longest and also those who had the largest 
families. Also during this time no dividends were 
paid for five or six years. Also I happened to discover 
that the leading official of this company during this 
period drew no salary for himself. To be sure he 
had other means, but he felt this moral responsibility 
to his employees so keenly that he took this action. 

Or I think of two other manufacturers whom I 
know who a year and a half ago made an agreement 
with the C. I. O. Union in their textile mill to pay the 
highest wages of any such mill in the city in order to 
help the C. I. O. Union go out and get higher wages 
from the other factories. If that wasn’t a helpful ges- 
ture to organized labor I’d like to know what is. In- 
cidentally it nearly wrecked the concern because the 
C. I. O. did not succeed in getting higher wages from 
the other mills and as a result this concern came very 
near the brink of collapse. It should also be said to 
the credit of the C. I. O. that the next year they took 
a lower wage from this mill because they knew what 
the mill had done for them the preceding year. 

Just one more instance. A year ago this fall 
when Thomas J. McMahon, the head of our Depart- 
ment of Labor in Rhode Island, a man who entered 
the labor union back in the eighties and who is a 
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member of the American Federation of Labor and also 
a supporter of the C. I. O., made his Labor Day ad- 
dress he took great pains to say to the workers as- 
sembled that through his long years of experience he 
believed that 90 percent of the employers were trying 
to do the decent and right thing for their workers 
and that they should bear that in mind in the disputes 
which they had with them. I was very glad Mr. 
McMahon made this statement, for it has been my 
growing experience through the business men that I 
have met that they are that type of man for the most 
part. So when I read generalizations like those of 
Mr. Yarros and others writing in a condemnatory way 
of the characters of the people who direct business I 
feel that it unnecessarily and rightly hurts the feel- 
ings of fine men who are doing their utmost, in the 
light of their experience and concern for love of human 
beings, to make our present system more honest, 
efficient and just, so that it may rightly survive, and 
along with it many of the precious qualities of freedom 
and democracy which are vitally tied to it. 

It seems to me when most people have been deal- 
ing with this field of social problems they have too 
frequently been dealing in wide generalizations which 
sometimes do more harm than good. If one feels he 
must condemn certain business concerns and certain 
practices let him be very specific and name names and 
name specific acts which he can substantiate if the 
company or individuals connected with them should 
sue him for libel or misstatement or misrepresentation 
of character. All that general broadsides do is to 
rouse people’s emotions and do little to face clearly 
the extensive issues and to find reasonable and just 
ways to rearrange them for the good of all concerned. 
Or to make a slightly different approach. I cannot 
imagine Jesus pleading simply for labor unions. He 
might be very much for some and very much against 
others, depending upon the leaders and the character 
of the individuals who make up their personnel. It 
would depend upon their immediate and upon their 
ultimate aims and upon the methods which they 
employ. And certainly the same would hold true for 
employers and employers’ associations. And certainly 
it would hold true for cooperatives as well as straight 
capitalist concerns, for cooperatives can become just 
as rotten as other business concerns. 

It is a temptation to go on with further criti- 
cisms of Mr. Yarros’ paper, for example his statement 
that Jesus’ early disciples were communists. It is 
true that his early disciples right after his death did 
“hold all things in common,” but it was purely a 
temporary condition until the messianic reign came 
in with Jesus on the clouds of glory at the right hand 
of God. When he did not appear and they had to 
continue living in this imperfect world this system of 
living was given up. In their group life they were 
in no way whatsoever like the communists of Russia 
today. 

It is impossible for me to give very much of an 
answer now to the basic question which Mr. Yarros 
rightfully raises, namely, what general ideals and 
principles which appear to have scientific validity can 
we offer today to young people who long for guidance. 
However, just to give a hint as to the direction in which 
such ideas and principles may go I append a few para- 
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- grateful that he has done so. 


As I said at the beginning, I believe Mr. Yarros 
has raised a basic religious issue of our day. I am 
I believe that the tech- 
nique and spirit of the social problems angle of his 
presentation—which I have also found to be the pre- 
sentation of a good many other people—does not 
encourage the cooperation of business men who are 
deeply concerned themselves over the social and 
ethical problems in the midst of which they labor. 
Would not a specific and more tolerant approach pro- 
duce more useful results for all of us? But I for one 
am going to be better off because of the spur he has 
given to me to make much clearer and more definite 
in my own thinking and preaching the answers to the 
great question which he has put before us. 


The Ethical Ideals of the Church 


The subject of the Laymen’s League Partnership 
Project for this year is: How Far Can Ethical Ideals 
of the Church Be Successfully Practiced in Business? 

The question has been raised by some of the 
participants in the panel discussion we expect to have 
at our Laymen’s League meeting ...as to what 
we mean by “ethical ideals of the Church.” The 
following paragraphs represent a brief interpretation 
of this question by your minister. 

One may say for most Unitarians that any con- 
cept of the ethical ideals of the Church stems doc- 
trinally from the teaching of Jesus that God is the 
father. of all mankind and therefore all men are his 
children; that each man, therefore, is not only his 
brother’s keeper but also his brother’s brother. This 
attitude is summed up in what Jesus considered the 
two greatest commandments: (1) Thou shalt love the 
Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, soul, strength and 
mind, and (2) thy neighbor as thyself. 

Such an interpretation of man, therefore, says that 
each man has in him the spark of the divine—a po- 
tentiality for good no matter how much evil he may do. 
Such a view of man sees his highest destiny on earth 
to be the highest possible realization of his poten- 
tialities for good. Such an interpretation suggests 
that our individual relationship with all mankind shall 
be carried on and maintained in the spirit of this high 
view of human life. This means that as business men 
with religious vision and faith we are interested not 
only in the production of more goods, the selling of 
larger quantities of merchandise and the employment 
of more labor, but also that we are concerned with 
what all these processes of business are doing to the 
characters of all the people who are engaged in them. 
Do these processes encourage men to be honest, just, 
have a sense of individual as well as group responsi- 


bility? Do they promote the best possible under- 
standing and cooperation between employees, man- 
agement, owners, consumers? Do they force men to 
do things against their better judgment and moral 
scruples, or do they encourage them to live out the 
intimations of the highest values of truth, beauty 
and goodness that they can comprehend? If the 
processes produce the latter results one can be fairly 
sure that the ethical ideals of the Church, which find 
their root in the life and teachings of Jesus, are being 
satisfactorily practiced. 

There is a helpful observation I believe we can 
make at this point. It is the difference between “or- 
dinary”’ ideals and “the ideals of the Church.’”’ There 
could be some lengthy discussion on just what are 
“ordinary” ideals and “‘ideals of the Church,” but I 
feel sure that we would all agree on this essential 
difference: that the ideals of the Church are practically 
the same as “ordinary” ideals with the exception that 
they have a special meaning and urgency through 
their setting in our religious vision and faith. It is 


- the breadth and depth of our understanding of and 


sense of the brightness of our ideals and the height 
of our devotion to them. To the deeply religious man 
ideals have not only a present value but an eternal 
worth which is extremely precious and of the greatest 
moment on all occasions in life. On the other hand, 
for the man who has “ordinary” ideals without any 
depth of religious life, they may be a matter of mere 
convenience when time and occasion make them use- 
ful to his particular desires. 

For those who may wish a partial list of ‘ethical 
ideals of the Church” I suggest the following five: 
(1) concern for the best interests of every individual 
with whom we have any relationship whatsoever; 
(2) honesty; (3) justice; (4) the forward and upward 
look. By this I mean keeping in mind this question: 
toward what better things for others and ourselves 
can we move by our understanding of values and our 
influence for realizing good? (5) I would also include 
patience, forgiveness, and a concern for beauty. 


A Guard of Honor 


In a world where innovations are seldom both utterly right 
and remarkably ingenious at one and the same time, the fullest 
measure of approval ought to be reserved for Mayor LaGuardia’s 
action in protecting the German Consulate in New York from in- 
sult or assault by mounting a police guard round it composed en- 
tirely of Jewish constables. It seems a perfectly gorgeous ges- 
ture—at once just and genial and no doubt thoroughly effective, 
for one can see those representatives of the oppressed taking the 
most exact care over the preservation of the proprieties towards 
the representatives of the oppressors. 

Only one thing would be needed to complete the picture 
and the object-lesson provided by that guard of honor. It may 
be supposed with some confidence that the actual occupants of 
the German Consulate in New York will not themselves be ad- 
dicted to Jew-baiting on any pronounced scale; it may be that 
they object to it as heartily as any other rational beings. To 
bring Mayor LaGuardia’s civilized gesture home with the utmost 
effect it would be necessary to have one of the undoubted op- 
pressors looking out of the window and appreciating the complete 
protection afforded by the “‘corps d’elite’’ so kindly posted out- 
side. It seems a pity, for example, that Herr Julius Streicher 
is not at the moment a paying guest at the German Consulate 
in New York City.—Manchester Guardian. 
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Tours and Detours on Road to San Francisco 


The program committee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has completed the details of the conference tours for 
delegates attending the General Conference of the Association 
to be held in San Francisco, Calif., from August 24 through 
August 27, 1939. 

Many people have already requested information concerning 
these tours and a steady stream of reservations is expected from 
now on. The firm of Peabody and Lane, Inc., 110 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., has been named by the program committee as the 
official agent of the Association. Requests for detailed informa- 
tion should be referred to Dr. Everett M. Baker, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., or to the manager of the travel depart- 
ment of Peabody and Lane. 


Mission Preachers 

In connection with the General Conference ten transcon- 
tinental preaching missions are being organized. Cities where 
there are no Unitarian churches will be visited by the mission 
preachers on the westward journey and on the return trip the 
mission preachers will speak in Unitarian churches, in most 
cases preaching the opening sermon for the church year and 
carrying the inspiration and the message of the conference to 
all Unitarians who were not able to make the journey to San 
Francisco. The details of the itineraries of the mission preachers 
will be announced in the near future. 


Social Relations Seminar 

In addition to the following grand tour, with the several 
alternate tours, a Religion, Labor and Industrial Study Seminar 
will be conducted, which will travel from New York to San Fran- 
cisco by way of Washington, Pittsburgh, Akron, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Paul and the Northwest. The vital problems of American 
industrial and democratic institutions will be studied at first 
hand. A limited number of persons will be included in this party 
and the details of the itinerary will be published shortly. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE TOURS 


Grand Tour 


Aug. 11, Ly. Chicago, C. B. &. Q. 10.30 a. m. 
Westward through the great agricultural territory 
of Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska and Colorado. Shortly 
after dawn the next day the Rocky Mountains rear up 
ahead of us. 


Aug. 12, Ar. Denver, C. B. & Q. 12.15 p. m. 
Buses will transfer us to the Brown Palace Hotel 
for luncheon and return us to the station for our de- 
parture. 


Aug. 12, Lv. Denver, D. & R. G. W. 3.15 p. m. 
After leaving Denver we wind our way through the 
Colorado Rockies towering above us on all sides. 


Aug. 18, Ar. Salt Lake City, D. & R. G. W. 7.45 a.m. 
Morning drive will be taken around this beautiful 
city including Wasatch Drive and the Capitol, a visit to 
the Unitarian church, and ending with the organ recital 
at the Mormon Tabernacle. In the afternoon we motor 
to Saltair Beach where we will have an opportunity to 
swim in the Great Salt Lake. After dinner our cars 
will be ready to board at 10 p. m. 
Aug. 14, Lv. Salt Lake City, U. P. R. R. 1.35 a. 
Aug. 14, Ar. Lund, U. P. R. R. 7.26 a. 
After breakfast buses will be ready to drive us to 
Cedar City and Cedar Breaks. After luncheon there 
we begin our motor tour of Bryce, Zion, and Grand 
Canyon National Parks. The colorings at Cedar 
Breaks are remarkable and the Indians call it “Circle of 
Painted Cliffs.” In the afternoon we arrive at Bryce 
Canyon, which is a great horseshoe-shaped bowl, famous 
for the weirdly colored rock formations rising in count- 
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less numbers from the canyon’s depths. We will spend 
the night at Bryce Canyon. 
Aug. 15. 

This morning we motor to Kanab Lodge for lunch- 
eon and in the afternoon reach the rim of the Grand 
Canyon where in the twilight we view the awe-inspiring 
Southern Rim twelve miles across. 

Aug. 16. 

All day at the canyon with an opportunity for those 
who desire it to take side trips to Cape Royal or Point 
Imperial. 

Aug. 17. 

In the morning we motor via the magnificent Kai- 
bab Forest, across the Prismatic Plains to Kanab and 
thence over the spectacular Mt. Carmel Highway 
25 miles to Zion arriving in time for luncheon. The 
balance of the day is spent here in the midst of unusual 
scenery. 

Aug. 18. 

Returning after luncheon to Cedar City we find our 
buses waiting to take us to Lund. 

Aug. 18, Lv. Lund, U. P. R. R. 4.28 p. m. 
Aug. 18, Ar. Las Vegas, U. P. R. R. 9.05 p. m. 

Transfer to Apache Hotel for the night for our trip 

to Boulder Dam the next morning. 
Aug. 19. 

Buses will take us after breakfast to Boulder City 
and across the dam. Then we will be given a boat trip 
on the newly created Lake Mead behind the dam before 
returning to Las Vegas. 

Aug. 19, Lv. Las Vegas, U. P. R. R. 11.55 a. m. 
Aug. 19, Ar. Los Angeles, U. P. R. R. 9.00 p. m. 

Transfer to the Hotel Clark for two-day visit in 

Los Angeles. 
Aug. 20. 

Sightseeing drive will be made about the city and 
to Pasadena to visit the Huntington Library, and to 
Hollywood, Beverly Hills and the Santa Monica 
Beaches. 

Aug. 21. 
This day is “‘free” for anything you may wish to do. 
An optional trip ($6 extra) will be provided to tropical 
Catalina Island, including an automobile trip along 
the Skyline Drive as well as a glass bottom boat trip to 
the Coral Gardens. 
Aug. 21, Lv. Los Angeles, S. P. R. R. 7.30 p.m, 
Aug. 22, Ar. Fresno, S. P. R. R. 7.30 a, m. 

We begin our tour of Yosemite by motoring to the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees which contains over 600 
of these forest giants including the famous Wawona 
tree through which cars may drive and the Grizzly 
Giant, one of the largest trees in existence. After 
luncheon we motor to Glacier Point, 3,000 feet above 
Camp Curry. Three waterfalls are visible from the 
point—Yosemite, Nevada and Vernal Falls. We spend 
the night at Camp Curry. 

Aug. 23. 

Our motor cars take us along the Valley Floor be- 
tween the perpendicular cliffs where excellent views are 
afforded of Yosemite Falls descending in five cascades. 
The tour takes us to other interesting places in the 
valley and to Mirror Lake before leaving the park. 

Aug. 28, Lv. Merced, S. P. R. R. 5.18 p. m. 
Aug. 23, Ar. San Francisco, S. P. R. R. 9.32 p. m. 

Here we will be transferred to the conference hotel 

where we stay until Sunday afternoon. 


Aug. 27, Lv. San Francisco, S. P. R. R. 5.00 p. m. 
I En route up the Sacramento Valley and the next 
day we go through beautiful scenery at Grant’s Pass. 
_ Aug. 28, Ar. Portland, S. P. R. R. 12.30 p. m. 
Transfer to Hotel Multnomah where we will be 
provided with luncheon and dinner. During the after- 
noon we will take a four-hour drive up the Columbia 
River highway stopping at Crown Point with a view of 
70 miles of the Columbia River Gorge. We continue 
: to Multnomah Falls before returning. 
_ Aug. 28, Lv. Portland, U. P. R. R. 11.80 p. 
- Aug. 29, Ar. Seattle, G. N. R. R. 6.45 a. 
After breakfast we transfer to the pier for an all day 
sail on Puget Sound. 
Aug. 29, Ly. Seattle, C. P. S. 9.00 a.m 
By steamer we sail in the protected waters of the 
sound and, if the weather favors us, we shall be able to 
see Mt. Rainier to the east and Mt. Olympus to the 
west. We dock at Victoria at 1.15 p. m. and spend 
three to four hours on this garden island. Our steamer 
arrives at Vancouver in the late afternoon where we 
transfer to the hotel for dinner. 
Aug. 29, Lv. Vancouver, C. P. R. 7.85 p. m. 
En route through the Canadian Rockies to visit 
Banff and Lake Louise. 
Aug. 30, Ar. Field, C. P. R. 3.20 p. m. 
Buses will transfer us to the Chateau Lake Louise, 
visiting on the way famous Emerald Lake. We will 
spend the night at the chateau with the thrilling view 
of the azure lake and lofty peaks. 
Aug. 81. . 
In the morning we motor via the mountain roads 
to Moraine Lake and the Valley of Ten Peaks, while in 
the afternoon we drive to Banff for dinner and the night. 


Sept. 1. 
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This morning a drive is provided around Banff 
and we have time for hiking, golf, or swimming, before 
transferring to the station. 

Sept. 1. Lv. Banff, C. P. R. 
Sept. 2. 


6.15 p. m. 


En route across the Canadian provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan entering the United States at Portal. 


Sept. 8, Ar. St. Paul, 7.15 a.m, 
Sept. 8, Ar. Chicago, C. B. & Q. 3.00 p. m. 
Cost Per Person—Round Trip 

Pe Compart- Drawing 

Upper bon Son Double Double 
Occupancy Occupancy 

Chicago $320.50 $830.90 $846.00 $348.65 $365.80 
Boston 889.55 408.85 4238.25 426.85 449.25 
New York 881.80 3894.70 414.00 417.70 489.05 
Buffalo 856.85 3869.15 386.95 390.05 410.85 
Cincinnati 840.45 352.85 369.55 372.75 392.50 
Washington 869.40 382.60 401.60 405.05 426.90 


Note:—Persons wishing to use Intermediate Class (Tourist 
Cars) may deduct from above fares $34 if using lower berth— 
$80 if using upper berth. All Intermediate Class cars are air 


conditioned. 
Rates from other cities will be quoted upon application. 


Westbound Alternate Number One 
Aug. 16, Lv. Chicago, A. T. & S. F. R. R. 10.00 a. m. 
On the “Grand Canyon Limited” we run westward 
through Illinois, stopping at Kansas City late at night, 
and continuing through Kansas, Oklahoma, we cross 


the Panhandle of Texas into New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. 
Aug. 18, Ar. Grand Canyon, A.T.&S. F.R. R. 8.00 a. m. 
Upon arrival at the Southern Rim, we transfer to 
the BE] Tovar Hotel for breakfast. A sweeping view of 
the great canyon may be had from the hotel, which is 
perched on the very edge. During the morning we will 
drive west along the rim, with frequent vistas of the 
Colorado River thousands of feet below. Light refresh- 
ments are served at Hermit’s Rest. In the afternoon 
we drive east through Kaibab Forest to Navajo Point 
(Painted Desert View). Stops will be made at Yavapai 
Point Museum, Yaki Point, Moran Point, Lipan Point, 
Wayside Museum, and Tower View. 
Ly. Grand Canyon, A. T. & S. F. R. R. 8.20 p. m. 
Aug. 19, Ar. Los Angeles, A. T. & S. F. R. R. 12.05 p. m. 
Transfer to Hotel Clark, where we will be joined 
by the Grand Tour Party that evening and continue 
on the rest of the trip together. 


Cost Per Person—Round Trip 


Compart- Drawing 

Upper Lower Single ment Room 

Berth Berth Section Double Double 
Occupancy Occupancy 
Chicago $271.10 $282.45 $298.95 $301.80 $320.00 
Boston 340.15 354.90 376.20 380.00 403.40 
New York 331.90 346.25 366.95 370.85 393.25 
Buffalo 807.45 320.70 339.90 343.20 865.05 
Cincinnati 291.05 303.90 322.50 325.90 346.70 
Washington 320.00 334.15 354.55 358.20 381.10 


Note:—For Intermediate Class, deduct from above fares 
$38 for lower berth—$33 for upper berth. 


Westbound Alternate Number Two 
(Because of limited capacity of the ship it is important 
to apply for space early.) 
Aug. 4, Embark on S. S. “City of Newport News” during 
evening from 8 p. m. to 11.30 p. m. 
Aug. 5, Lv. New York, Panama Pacific Line 12.01 a. m. 
Our ship ‘‘City of Newport News” will be our 
floating hotel for the entire westbound trip. Outward 
bound past the Statue of Liberty, we head south from 
Ambrose Lightship with the Jersey coast abeam. 
Aug. 6, Ar. Baltimore 9.00 a. m. 
An entire day and evening to roam about this 
interesting city and perhaps visit the Art Museum or 
Johns Hopkins University. Trips to Washington may 
be arranged. 
Aug. 7, Lv. Baltimore 9.00 a. m. 
A daylight sail down Chesapeake Bay and past 
Cape Charles into the open Atlantic. Then four days of 
shipboard life cruising through the Straits of Florida and 
across the Caribbean Sea. 
Aug. 12, Ar. Cristobal a.m. 
A short stop will be made here before starting 
through the Panama Canal. In three steps our ship is 
raised in Gatun locks and proceeds through Gatun Lake 
and the Gaillard Cut before descending by the Pedro 
Miguel and Miraflores locks to the Pacific. 
Ar. Balboa 3.00 p. m. 
Here there is an opportunity to motor to Old 
Panama City, destroyed in 1671 by the pirate Henry 
Morgan, and see the ruins of the old cathedral. 
Leave Balboa 11.00 p. m. 
Now in the Pacific, we sail for three days up the 
Central American coast. 
Aug. 16, Ar. Acapulco, 2.00 p. m. 
Time to go ashore in this quaint Mexican port 
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nestling at the foot of lofty mountains, maintaining 
eommunications with the interior by a modern highway 
to Taxco. A swim on the sandy shores may be enjoyed 
in tropic sunshine. 
Ly. Acapulco 6.00 p. m. 
Three more days to enjoy our life aboard ship 
before reaching California. 
Aug. 20, Ar. San Pedro 4.00 p. m. 
As we stay here a night and day, there will be time 
to visit Los Angeles, Hollywood, and Pasadena, or try 
our luck at fishing off Catalina Island. 
Aug. 21, Lv. San Pedro 7.00 p. m- 
On the last lap of our journey we skirt the head- 
lands of California and then enter the Golden Gate. 
Aug. 22, Ar. San Francisco 6.00 p. m. 
Aug. 23. 
Free for sightseeing and World’s Fair before Con- 
ference begins on Aug. 24. 
Aug. 27. 
We leave San Francisco with party taking the 
Grand Tour via Lake Louise and Banff. 


Cost Per Person—Round Trip 


Compart- Drawing 
Upper Lower Single ment Room 
Berth Berth Section Double Double 
Occupancy Occupancy 
Chicago $344.80 $846.80 $848.85 $848.85 $3851.05 
Boston 359.40 861.75 865.50 365.70 369.35 
New York 344.80 346.30 848.85 348.95 851.05 
Buffalo 345.00 346.60 349.10 349.25 352.10 
Cincinnati 346.00 347.90 850.70 351.05 854.20 
Washington 346.55 848.45 351.65 351.85 855.25 
Eastbound Alternate ‘‘A’’ 
Aug. 27, Lv. San Francisco, S. P. R. R. 5.00 p. m. 


We accompany the group taking the Grand Tour 
as far as Vancouver. 
Aug. 28, Ar. Portland, S. P. R. R. 12.30 p. m. 
Transfer to Hotel Multnomah where we will be 
provided with luncheon and dinner. During the after- 
noon we will take a four-hour drive up the Columbia 
River highway stopping at Crown Point with a view of 
70 miles of the Columbia River Gorge. We continue 
to Multnomah Falls before returning. 


Aug. 28, Lv. Portland, U. P. R. R. 11.80 p. m, 
Aug. 29, Ar. Seattle, G. N. R. R. 6.45 a. m- 
Sail from Seattle, C. P.S 9.00 a. m. 
We have three to four hours at Victoria. 
Arrive Vancouver, C. P. S. 5.55 p. m. 


Transfer will be provided to our train, which will 
be waiting to take us to Glacier National Park. 
Leave Vancouver, G.N.R.R. 6.30 p. m. 
Aug. 30, Ar. Belton, G. N. R. R. 4.45 p.m. 
Entering the park, we transfer to Lake McDonald 
Hotel for the night. From the dining room we view the 
lake with heavily forested shores and mountain at the 
far end. 
Aug. 31. 
By motor along mountain roads, we go over Logan 
Pass and stop at Going-to-the-Sun Chalets for luncheon. 
The afternoon drive includes a stop at picturesque Two 
Medicine Lake, where we take a short launch trip 
before continuing to Glacier Park Hotel for an early 
supper. 
Ly. Glacier Park, G. N. R. R. 6.53 p. m. 
Sept. 1, Ar. Cody, N. P. R. R. 11.00 a. m. 
From here we begin our tour of Yellowstone Park 
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entering over the spectacular Cody highway. Our first 
night is spent at the Grand Canyon. 
Sept. 2. 

After breakfast, our motors take us via Dunraven 
Pass and Camp Roosevelt to Mammoth Hot Springs 
for lunch, and thence via the Norris Geyser Basin to 
Old Faithful. 

Sept. 3. 

We will see Old Faithful perform for us on schedule, 
and after lunch we drive to Yellowstone Lake for our 
last night in the park. 

Sept. 4. 

After luncheon, cars transfer us out the Cody high- 
way through Sylvan Pass and Shoshone Canyon to 
Cody. 


Lv. Cody, C. B. & Q. 7.45 p. m. 
Sept. 5. 

En route through Wyoming and Nebraska. 
Sept. 6, Ar. Chicago, C. B. & Q. 7,50 p. m. 


Cost Per Person—Round Trip 


Compart- oF pig 


Upper Lower Single ment oom 

Berth Berth Section Double Double 
Occupancy Occupancy 
Chicago $343.55 $355.40 $3871.90 $3875.85 $393.95 
Boston 412.60 427.85 449.15 453.55 477.40 
New York 404.35 419.20 439.90 444.40 467.20 
Buffalo 379.90 393.65 412.85 416.75 439.00 
Cincinnati 863.50 376.85 395.45 399.45 426.65 
Washington 392.45 431.75 455.05 


427.50 


407.10 


Note:—On this route returning via Glacier and Yellowstone 
Parks, Tourist Cars will be operated provided there is a suf- 
ficient number to warrant their use. On this basis, persons wish- 
ing Tourist space may deduct $41 if using lower berth—$38 if 
using upper berth. 

Reservations 


A depost of $10 should be made with all reservations. A 
small additional deposit, depending on cost of steamer accommo- 
dations, will be required when making reservations per West- 
bound Alternate Number 2. Reservations may be made with 
Dr. Everett M. Baker, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or with 
the manager of .the travel department of Peabody and Lane, 
Inc., 110 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Rates Include 


The fares shown under each itinerary include railway fare 
and pullman space, as indicated, in each direction between home- 
town and Chicago. They include from Chicago, as shown in 
each itinerary, round trip railway ticket, pullman accommoda- 
tions as indicated, sightseeing, transfers, all meals, and hotel 
accommodations in double room with bath (except during time 
spent in Bryce, Zion, Grand Canyons, Glacier and Yellowstone 
Parks, where rooms with bath are extra). 

For persons taking Westbound Alternate Number 2 by 
steamer from New York to San Francisco the fares quoted include 
minimum rate accommodations on the boat and actual cost will 
depend upon the type of cabin provided on that portion of the 
trip. 

Rates Do Not Include 

From the time of arrival at the conference hotel in San 
Francisco until the time of departure from that city arrange- 
ments will be at each member’s expense. It is estimated that 
the hotel expense, exclusive of meals, for the duration of the 
conference will be about $2.50 per day. 

The fares shown do not include gratuities to railway and 
hotel porters or expenses of a personal nature such as laundry, 
etc. Meals on the trains between hometown and Chicago in 
each direction are not included in the rates. 
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Surprise Package 
for Edwin H. Wilson 


To the Editor: 

So far as I am aware, there is nothing in 
Unitarianism which prevents a Unitarian 
minister from devoting his time to chasing 


shadows. But I can’t understand why any 


present-day Unitarian minister wishes to 
do that. To be sure, my intelligence may 
be faulty but it is impossible for me to see 
that Rev. Edwin H. Wilson is doing any- 
thing except shadow chasing when he is 
defending humanism. 

For example, consider this from the pen 
of Mr. Wilson: “Examination of the early 
stages of the humanist controversy shows 
that what the early Unitarian humanists 
were doing was advocating a religion for 
this world with a strong emphasis on de- 
mocracy.” 

Are we to infer from the statement given 
above that the Unitarian Church prior to 
the rise of humanism was made up of men 
and women who were advocating an other- 
worldly religion and who were placing a 
strong emphasis on autocracy, or anything 
else that is the opposite of democracy? 
Would Mr. Wilson have us believe that, 
when Mr. Reese and Mr. Dietrich entered 
the Unitarian fellowship and became vocif- 
erous champions of “a religion for this 
world with a strong emphasis on democ- 
racy,” they were voices crying in the wil- 
derness? 

A well-known Yale professor has said 
that ‘‘a humanist is a casualty in the war- 
fare between science and religion.” But I 
believe a humanist is a shadow-chaser with 
a bad case of infantile paralysis. 

If there are to be further articles in The 
Register by Mr. Wilson on the subject of 
humanism, may I suggest that he devote 
one of them to answering two statements 
found on page 23 of Hartshorne’s ‘“Be- 
yond Humanism,” namely: “Humanism 
condemns us to a lack of integration within 
knowledge itself” and “Apart from the 
relation of love to knowledge, humanism is 
unable to integrate love itself. It cannot 
really solve the ethical and social prob- 
lem’’? 

J. Franklin Burkhart. 

Charleston, S.C. 


(It is quite disheartening, after almost 
spoiling the typographical balance of our 
first cover in the new format by using two 
lines to announce that Mr. Wilson’s articles 
concerned the humanist controversy as 
a chapter in history, to have a reader 
miss that point and write as our corre- 
spondent does. “Are we to infer. . .” 
askes he. Only if you wish to, we answer. 
The inference was certainly not implied 
by Mr. Wilson. And, as long as the his- 
torical study which Mr. Wilson made was 
complete in the two installments we printed 
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there will hardly be occasion to animad- 
vert further on the dicta of Mr. Harts- 
horne. The book was reviewed in these 
columns soon after publication, which gives 
those of our readers who are interested in 
it all they need in the way of a pointing 
finger —Hd.) 


Well, Seeing that 
Lenin is Safely Dead, 
We'll Consider It 


To the Editor: 

On January 21 a memorial to one of the 
world’s really great leaders will be ob- 
served. Over fifteen years ago, Lenin, 
Russia’s outstanding political theorist, 
died; but today in the working class move- 
ment throughout the world, the genius of 
this man still persists despite efforts of 
political charlatans either of the right or 
left to stamp it out. 

Many people, especially those who glory 
in that sometimes dubious title ‘“Chris- 
tian,’ regard Lenin rather skeptically, 
if not with open hostility. But I submit 
that Lenin, in the truly nobler sense, was 
far more religious than many clergymen, 
orthodox or liberal, who may conceal 
their honest opinions for the sake of a 
check given by a congregation of gentle- 
men strikebreakers or exploiters of labor 
in general. 

But more concretely I mean this. 
Lenin lived his religion and labored for it. 
James tells us that faith without works is 
vain. The one consuming passion in 
Lenin’s life was the liberation of the work- 
ing masses from capitalist exploitation. 
Never did he rest; not once did he hesitate 
to sacrifice for the objective in which he so 
firmly believed. His faith was real and 
genuine and was richly substantiated by a 
life of works. Organization? Lenin was 
in the thick of the fight—a worker amongst 
workers. Prison, exile, or death held no 
terrors for him. Literary ability? His pen 
produced monumental epics in the de- 
velopment of Marxian science and working 
class thought. But no cloistered scholar 
was he. He was as much at home on a 
“soap box’ or before a stormy session of 
a Soviet, as he was in the quiet of a study. 
One of Lenin’s books, entitled ‘State and 
Revolution,’’ never was completed. Com- 
menting on this he said the 1917 revolu- 
tion “interfered” with the work. “It is 
more pleasant to go through the experience 
of revolution than to write about it.” 
That was the guiding core of Lenin’s 
philosophy. Faith yes, but always works. 

To those who are indifferent to this man 
and would smugly brush him aside, I offer 
him as an example of outstanding religious 
living. I do this with the wish that we 
may profit by his life, and seek, if not to 


emulate his thoughts, at least to emulate 
his character. 
Cyril Zimmerman. 

Canton, N. Y. 

(We print this with a certain nervous- 
ness: some of our readers may, after all, 
object that while Lenin was religious his 
religion was too Calvinistic to be pleasant. 
—Ed.) 


Three Major Projects 
of the Alliance 


The Massachusetts Social Service Com- 
mittee calls the attention of Alliance 
Women to its three major projects. 


The Springfield Booth 


The Unitarian Booth at the Eastern 
States Exposition through which Uni- 
tarian literature is distributed. The 
hurricane has made the cost of the booth 
greater than ever this year and financial 
assistance is necessary to carry on the 
work. 


The Hospital Cottages at Baldwinville 


One hundred and seven underprivileged 
children need your sympathy and support. 
Will you not sew for them? Sewing list 
will be sent on request. 


The Diabetic Unit at Prendergast 
Preventorium 


The pioneer work for diabetic boys under 
Dr. Joslin goes steadily on. Our contribu- 
tions pay for units of life-saving insulin 
and provide normal vacations for diabetic 
boys and rest and peace of mind to over- 
burdened parents. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 
Helps werthy, endorsed people ia 
emergencies, cooperating with ea- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hamd Beok 


Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptiens and inseme from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 


Denations and Bequests Barnestly Seficised 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vi 
REV. HAROLD G. ’ARM LD, Vice-president 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Toeasuser 


MARY C. COBURN, 
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Comments on the 
New Format 


May I congratulate you upon the im- 
proved and both attractive and business- 
like appearance of The Christian Register 
in its new front? I think the material, too, 
has been becoming more interesting and 
of practical value, and I hope your sub- 
scription campaign may prosper. 

Gos 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Congratulations on the new front of 
The Register—also the new style type and 
paper all through. 

POs. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


May I add my applause to those who are 
appreciating the new Register. I like it 
very much and am hoping to sell the idea 


to more of my parishioners. 
L.S.S. 
Athol, Mass. 


“Tt looks like the cheap literature of the 
Socialistic groups which we see on the 
news stands”’—quoted by a Long Island 
correspondent from an unnamed source. 


Please pass this along to voice my dis- 
like of the new printing on cover of 
Christian Register—I can scarcely bear to 


have it on my table! 
(Mrs.) T. A. 


The Register in its new dress should/ap- 
peal to the eye, and surely the contents 
should be of more than passing interest to 
all who take the time to get acquainted 


with the journal. 
Lies 
Kennebunk, Maine. 


Congratulations upon the “new” Regis- 
ter. The outside is satisfying to the eye 
and the inside to the mind. 

Agr ate. 

Detroit, Mich. 


I feel I must register my decided objec- 
tion to the reclothing of The Register. In 
my opinion it looks cheap in place of the 
former dignity. 

(Mrs.) D.G. H. 

Wayland, Mass. 


. . . Incidentally let me congratulate 
you on the new dress. It looks like a new 
job altogether, and a vastly better one. 
If we can only get Unitarians steamed up a 
little about their journal, you ought to go 


places. 
P. B.S. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association js supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E, BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministryZof 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. }'For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn’Ave., Chicago 


PARTNERSHIP SUNDAY, JANUARY 29TH 


This is now an annual event in furtherance of 
one of the League’s original and primary 
purposes. “To strengthen the leadership of 
our ministers through promoting a sym- 
pathetic understanding between clergy and 
laity of each other’s problems.” All laymen 
should attend church on this Sunday. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a. m. Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning service 
at lla. m. Sermon by Dean Willard LU. Sperry, 
D. D., Harvard Divinity School. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. January 30, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. January 31, February 1, 
2 and 8, Canon Cornelius P. Trowbridge, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston. Wednesday vesper at 5.15 p. m. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.80 and 11 a. m. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Dr. Everett M. Baker, Sunday, 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 830 kilocycles, 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles, 


Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Robert Raible, Sunday, 
10.45 a.m. Station WHAI, 1210 kilocycles, 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, Tuesday? 
1p. m., Station WHBQ. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sum 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, Sunday, 
11.80 a. m., E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 


BOOKS PROCURED 


I can obtain almost any out-of-print or 
new book. Please send list of your wants to 


STUART PEIRCE 
581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


